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The Labour Party 


invites applications 
for the appointment of a 


REGIONAL 
ORGANISER 


for the 


NORTHERN REGION 
re 


Forms of application and particulars 

can be obtained from the National 

Agent, The Labour Party, Transport 

House, Smith Square, London, 

S.W.|, to whom they should be 

returned not later than 29th August, 
1955. 


Advertisement 


@ The Political Committee of the 
London Co-operative Society invites 
applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY. 


@ Applicants should be conversant 
with the structure and policy of the 
Co-operative Party and have a know- 
ledge of the Co-operative, Labour 
and Trade Union Movements. 


@ The duties will be mainly admini- 
strative and will require, amongst 
other things, an understanding of 
Local Government organisation. 


@ The position is superannuated and 
carries a commencing salary. of £675 
per annum. 


@ Intending applicants should write 
for further details to Mr. E. Bedford, 
Political Secretary, London 
Co-operative Society Ltd., Pioneer 
House, 348 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, 
no later than SATURDAY, 20th 
AUGUST, 1955. 
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MONEY —CASH 
BRASS —TIN 


Call it what you like 
Hes ALL 


FUNDS $33 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL 


THE “FUND-RAISING” 
SPECIALISTS 
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When you buy C.W.S. Number 
One Cigarettes at any L.C.S. 
shop, you are sure 

(a) They are produced 
by Trade Unionists. 
(b) They are sold by 
Trade Unionists. 


NUMBER 


ONE 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/7d 


are usually advertised 
by personal recommendation 
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Time for Action 


FTER their disastrous defeat in 

1945, the Tories set about the 
job of overhauling their election 
machine, which they had allowed to 
grow rusty during the war. 


They saw that the main problem was 
money. They complained that Central 
Office had been over-spending at the rate 
of £200,000 a year, almost equal to the 


annual income of the Labour Party 
nationally. 
Lord Woolton was brought in. He 


launched his million pound fund, and 
there is no doubt that his big business 
friends responded generously to his 
appeal, because it was soon announced 
that the goal had been reached. 


How much has been subscribed it is 
impossible to tell, since accounts are not 
published, but it is obvious that the 
Tories now have plenty of money and 
they have not been afraid of spending 
what was needed to achieve power. 


They set about winning a Parliament- 
ary majority in much the same way in 
which a business firm would promote a 
new product. A large professional staff 
was employed in the sales campaign, and 
machinery was created to keep the 
customers after they had been won. 


POSTER CAMPAIGNS 


Poster and Press campaigns created the 
interest, full-time canvass teams brought 
in the recruits, and excellent records were 
compiled, which have been of immense 
value in all elections since. There is a 


Tory agent in nearly every constituency, 


not a few employ an assistant agent and 
a woman organiser as well. 


Where Tory organisation is superior to 
that of the Labour Party it is due almost 
entirely to the employment of full-time, 
qualified people. Because the bulk of 
Labour’s strength comes from the poorer 
sections of the community, it may be that 
the Party can never hope to command 
the- financial resources which the Tories 
have. 


To become the government again the 
Labour Party must have more to spend 
on professional organising assistance, and 
it is no use burking the issue. Probably, 
it will never be able to compete with the 
Tories on the same terms, but more 
and better agents employed in the proper 
places is a dire need. 


THE FACTS 


Just look at the facts. Three years 
after 1945 there were 156 full-time Labour 
agents. This number increased to a 
record of 296 in 1951, largely as a result 
of special help from the Development 
Fund. 

This fund was Labour’s answer to 
Woolton’s million pound effort, and was 
raised by 1s. levy on the Party member- 
ship. Nearly all special efforts were 
financed from it and it is now almost 
gone. The help given to local parties so 
that they could employ agents was too 
small and for too short a period. 

Naturally, the agency force has de- 
creased year by year since 1951, until 
last December it was down to 244, and 
it has fallen further since. Shortage of 
money was not the only cause for this 


decline. Far too many of those appointed 
were unsuitable for the job, but even in 
these cases money was a contributory 
factor, because at the salary paid a high 
standard of efficiency could not be 
demanded. 


Labour agents are on a salary scale 
starting at {450 and rising to {550 a year. 
In addition, an agent can earn a service 
award of {50 a year, but it will take him 
at least 12 years in the same constituency 
to qualify. . There are opportunities of 
promotion to better paid posts, but they 
are not numerous. 


The Tory scale is {500 to £800, and 
rich local associations pay in excess of the 
scale. Some Tory agents have {1,000 a 
year, a car and a house as well. It must 
be ‘admitted that at these more generous 
terms it is not always easy to recruit the 
right people, as complaints prove, but, 
even so, there are more prospects of a 
well-remunerated career in the Tory 
agency service than in ours. 


SECURITY WANTED 


More important than pay is security 
and agency in the Labour Party is a 
notoriously insecure job. To recruit the 
best types better pay and much greater 
security is essential. 


An agent in every constituency is likely 
to remain an ideal for a long time, but 
a good agent in every marginal constitu- 
ency is the absolute minimum at which 
we must aim. At present we are a long 
way even from it. 


Special help to marginal constituency 
did make some improvement, but even 
before the General Election only 128 of 
the 200 marginal constituencies employed 
an agent or shared his services with 
some other constituency. At the same 
time 106 constituencies which were safe 
Labour or safe Tory seats had an agent, 
and 39 shared a full-time man. 


To ensure the employment of the best 
agents in those places where Labour can 
win its majority in the next election, the 
movement will have to provide more 
money. The average of {10,000 a year 
which the National Executive Committee 
has spent on the agency service during 
the past six years is quite inadequate. 

Sentimental appeals for equality of 
treatment will have to be disregarded, 
though some help will have to be given 
to all constituencies employing agents, 
especially those in backward areas. The 


whole Party will have to start thinkin; 
realistically about winning power an 
this means high priority in the schem 
of things for the marginals. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


In the existing structure of the Part 
a national agency service may not b 
practicable, and there are many goo 
arguments against it, but obviously Hea 
Office will have to take more responsi 
bility, not only for finding money to pa 
agents, but also in selecting them, direct 
ing them to where they can be of most us 
to the Party and supervising their work 


The problem has been under examina 
tion for a long time: it has been th 
subject of debate at recent conferences 
and the National Executive is pledged t 
report on it to the next conference. I 
is to be hoped that whatever its proposal 
they will receive the enthusiastic back 
ing of the whole Party. 


The General Election has shown tha 
the time for action has come. 


POSTAL VOTE FALLS 


Mr. G. Lloyd-George (Home Secretary 
in a written reply to Brigadier T. Clark 
(C. Portsmouth W.) said that the numbe 
of postal votes included, in the count i 
England, Wales, and Northern Irelan 
was 673,267 in 1951, and 471,224 in 1955 


The Victory of Ideals 
must be organised 


PARTY 
ORGANISATION 


1/8 post free 


This publication is a “must”’ for all who wish 

to ensure an efficient and interesting Party. 

The booklet deals with all aspects of Party 
activity. 


THE LABOUR PARTY, 
TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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| ua’ pace | Profitable Work 


HEW! The most striking news 
item broadcast by the B.B.C. 

this week recorded that on the beach 
at Morecambe the donkeys had 
refused to work because it was too 


hot. 


Evidently they are not such asses after 
all, and compare quite favourably with 
the supine staff of the Labour Organiser 
who swelter and sweat churning out copy 
to ensure that this magazine is put to 
bed at the right time. 


There is, however, profitable work for 
the Party that may be done very pleasantly 
in a heat wave, as what follows will show. 
e)yur Ward is inhabited mainly by the 

Lower Bourgeosie, and hasn’t a very 
large Labour Party membership. We 
agreed we ought to try to do something 
about it, taking advantage of the fine 
weather. So, a few evenings ago, four of 
us (all amateurs, and feeling a _ bit 


nervous) set out to look for some new 
_ members. 


At the General Election there had been 
some canvass done, scrappy and unreliable 
though it was, and records taken on poll- 
ing day. Equipped with this untidy 
material we set out and marched to the 
corner of the Ward which was to be the 
ground of our attack. 


RRIVED there, we divided our forces 
into pairs. Quair, as you would 
expect, annexed as his companion the only 
lady in the company. When it is a 
matter of gay and sprightly female society 
the principle of fair shares may go hang. 


We called only on people who were 
believed to have voted Labour. We had 
both amusing and sorrowful encounters, 
and learnt again how very mutable are all 
human affairs. Two whom we sought 
were already dead and buried. We found 
moreover, literally, the halt, the lame and 
the blind; and two or three pitiful stories 
of hardship even in the midst of the 
‘welfare state’. 


Owing to an unaccountable canvassing 
blunder we brought to his doorstep a fierce 
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for Labour 


old dyed-in-the-wool Tory who told us 
with an intensity of meaning that he had 
no time for the Labour Party. To balance 
this, two fellows put their hands in their 
pockets and wanted to give us the money 
before we had finished our introductory 
speeches; but we don’t do things that way 
in our Party. Their applications will have 
to go before the G.C. before they are 
admitted. 


S the sun went down and the cool of 

the evening refreshed us we assembled 
again and took stock. In an hour and a 
half we had secured rg recruits, many of 
them not merely willing but eager to join 
the. Party. Among them were a young 
woman and a young man, unconnected, 
who appeared raw material for future 
Town Councillors and goodness knows 
what. 


The same squad is going out next - 
week. Let us hope the fine harvest 
weather keeps up. 


The Directory Department at Transport 
House can tell roughly how many local 
Labour Parties there are in Britain, and 
has a fair idea of the number of Ward 
Committees in the Boroughs and Urban 
Districts. Thousands of them. 
Wiese four very ordinary people did 

in a short evening in our Ward can 
be done everywhere. ‘To recruit members 
for the Party is almost too easy; our 
organising problem is not to get the 
people but to make the best of them when 
we have got them. The purpose of these 
notes, written when it would be more 
refreshing to be swimming, is to submit 
that there is no better time than the 
present to tackle the job of building up 
the Party’s second million of membership. 

Incidentally, Quair’s companion, going 
home to get supper for her railwayman 
husband, confessed she had enjoyed her 


night out better than if she had gone to 
the flicks. 


Harold Nash, Secretary of the Birmingham Borough Labour Party, tells 


how he has won support of the unions 
OM pee ee ee See 


We Won With Union Help 


EAM work between the trade 

union movement and the Labour 
Party has held the nine Labour seats 
in Birmingham through the period 
of three General Elections. 

It was in November 1949 that Mr. 
Morgan Phillips, the General Secretary of 
the. Party, came to Birmingham to 
inaugurate what was in the ‘political and 
the trade union life of this country a 
unique organisation, a Joint Trade Union 
and Labour Party Liaison Committee. 


ROUSING ENTHUSIASM 


The germ of the idea for such a com- 
mittee started at a conference called to 
start the preparations for the 1950 General 
Election, when trade unionists said, “We 
want to play our part in the normal way, 
such as canyassing and party work 
generally, but we feel we have another 
function—that of rousing the enthusiasm 

of trade unionists and party supporters 
* generally, on the floor of the workshop 
and the offices”. 

Two days later Mr. Phillips, together 
with Birmingham party officers, met the 
full-time officials of all leading trade 
unions in the city, and at this meeting the 
Trade Union Liaison Committee was 
born, its objects being: 

(1) To co-ordinate the activities of all 
the trade unions in the city for 
election work; 

(2) To raise money to run the central 
election organisation and to make 
donations to the individual candi- 
dates both in the city and the 
surrounding constituencies; 

(3) To organise all central meetings and 
demonstrations; 

(4) To organise factory gate meetings 
and loudspeaker campaigns; 

(5) To organise the distribution of 
literature and posters in the factories 
through the medium of the shop 
stewards. 

The committee is made up of full-time 

trade. union organisers in the city who 
are members and supporters of the Labour 


Party, together with three representatives 
of the City Labour Party, namely, the 
chairman, the treasurer and the secretary. 

The secretary of the City Party acts as 
secretary of the liaison committee and a 
full-time official of the trade unions acts 
as chairman. 

The committee was primarily set up to 
help the party in General Election cam- 
paigns, but since 1950 it has also taken 
an active part in the municipal elections, 
although on a more limited basis. 

Its main work for municipal elections 
is that of raising funds to finance the 
municipal candidates, and to do loud- 
speaker work on behalf of the candidates 
in marginal Labour wards. 

As soon as it is apparent that a General 
Election is in the offing, the work of the 
committee is speeded up and_ sub- 
committees are appointed to look after: 

(a) Finance; 

(b) Factory Gate Meetings’ Organisation; 

(c) The production of literature and the 

organisation of central meetings. 

This means in effect that the Trade 
Union Liaison Committee, acting in 
co-operation with the full-time officers of 
the party, now run the political machine 
in the city during the election period. 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION 


There is the closest co-operation 
between the committee and the candidate: 
and agents in the various constituencies 
especially in relation to factory gate 
meetings. The local candidates and agent: 
are given a list of factory gate meetings 
and whenever it is known that workers a‘ 
a factory reside in certain constituencies 
the candidates are invited to address thx 
factory gate meetings with a trade unior 
official. 

Something like 150 factory gate meet 
ings are organised in a normal Genera 
Election campaign. They were naturall 
restricted for the 1955 election, becaus 
of the short amount of time ayailabl 
following the municipal elections. 

Another feature, and an important one 
of the work of the liaison committee, i 
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the production and sale, through the 
medium of the trade union branches and 
the shop stewards, of election badgés. 

In the 1950 election, over 30,000 Labour 
Victory badges were sold by the com- 
mittee and a further 8,000 of the same 
badges in the 1951 election. 

A completely new badge was produced 
for the 1955 election, and despite the 
short period of time available, some 1 5,000 
were sold. Apart from the profit on the 
sale of these badges, the psychological 
effect of bus and factory workers all over 


the city wearing Labour’s badge is 
enormous and encouraging to Labour 
supporters. 


Again because they had the trade union 
movement behind them, the workers are, 
to my mind, actually bolder in their 
support for Labour. 

In many shops, in practically all the 
large factories in Birmingham, Labour 
posters showing the names of all the 
13 Labour candidates, as well as 
propaganda posters, are pasted up almost 
as soon as the campaign opens, and 
woebetide any opponent of Labour who 


attempts to destroy or deface these 
posters. 
The loyalty of the full-time trade 


union officials to the Labour movement is 
typified in the work they are prepared to 
do for the Labour Party and its candidates 
in the General Election. 


UNION OFFICIALS 


It is encouraging to an agent to know 
that in a large city like Birmingham, 
where we are opposed to a staff of at 
least 20 full-time Tory workers, we have 
the support of the trade union officials to 
counteract the work of the paid political 
machine of our opponents. In the critical 
election through which we have recently 
passed, they did much to preserve the 
unity of the Labour movement in the city 
and to retain the nine seats for Labour. 

Birmingham’s experience is worthy of 
consideration for the larger industrial 
cities, who I am sure could set up similar 
organisations, and there is no reason why 
even a smaller town or city should not 


have a liaison committee working success- 
fully. 


AID TO ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


; EADING A. F. Clarke’s article on 

Machire Addressing prompts me to 
describe a way of making cheap stamps 
that can be used for partial addressing. 


Not having used a Gestetner 260 dupli- 

cator, I cannot assess the comparative 
advantages, but if you do not have a 
duplicator and would like to take a lot of 
the labour out of addressing thousands of 
envelopes, try the following: 
1. Take a block of wood large enough to 
take the address in typescript on one 
flat side and thick enough to hold 
contfortably. 


Cover the flat side with about four 
thicknesses of cotton cloth. The cloth 
can be retained by drawing pins or an 
elastic band. 

Ink the cloth face with duplicator ink. 
Cut out from a stencil a piece large 
enough to cover the inked face and 
type the address in the usual way. 


. Reverse the stencil and lay it squarely 
on the inked face. The ink will hold 
the stencil to the block as tt is pressed 
on to paper or envelope. 


6. Signature or written stamps can be 
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made by writing with a ball-point pen 

on a piece of stencil. 

The advantages of such small dupli- 
cators are obvious. They are cheap and 
well worth making for short runs—and 
why bother to clean and save the stencil 
when you can get 48 address-size stencils 
out of a 10d. stencil! 

Sorry, no, I can’t tell you how to make 
them feed envelopes automatically and 
count them. 


ROMFORD C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary-Agent. The appointment will 
be made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Forms of application can be obtained 
from Mr D. Imrie, at 79, Market Place, Romford, 
Essex, and they should be returned to him by 
September 30th, 1955. 


WEMBLEY SOUTH C.L.P. — Applications are 
invited for the post of Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions as per national agreement. Application 
forms can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 


W. Foren, The Labour Hall, Union Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex, and must be returned no 
later than September 30th, 1955. 


FOR SALE 
Wandsworth Central Labour Party have for sale 
a Ford 8 Van (1945). Ideal for Party work (has 
done two elections this year). Low consumption. 
Taxed and insured, £70 o.n.o.—Contact Ken Solly, 
147 Upper Tooting Road, S.W.17. BALham 2341. 


DISCUSSION POINTS 


Realism is Needed in Political TV 


il KNOW nothing of television 

techniques and am only an 
irregular viewer, but I hope Tony 
Wedgwood Benn will not mind my 
adding a couple of footnotes to his 
extremely interesting article in the 
double number of the Labour 


Organiser. 

In the first. place, I would under- 
score the importance of projecting the 
personalities rather than the opinions of 
our, TV ‘stars’. Rightly or wrongly, the 
electors have little feeling for the kind of 
politician who has dominated political life 
hitherto. They prefer amiability to 
analytical power and trustworthiness to 
trenchant oratory. 

Given this prevailing attitude, the Tory 
decision to keep Sir Winston off the 
screen and put the apparently friendly 
Sir Anthony on it was an inspired one. 
Previous election techniques have been 
designed to build up leaders as demi-gods: 
in the TV age the job is to reduce them 
to the manageable and understandable 
proportion of the man next door. 

How do we set about doing this? Not, 
I suggest, by establishing a kind of 
RADA at Transport House and teaching 
our leaders how to project their human 
traits to viewers. Acting is one art, 
leadership another; and to confuse the 
two would lead to a further deterioration 
in our political standards. 

Surely the answer is indicated by the 
tremendous success of TV _ outside 
broadcasts. 

Why not get out of the artificial 
atmosphere of the studio and make all 
our TV broadcasts outside ones? Instead 
of seating Mr. Attlee in a mock-up of 
Cherry Cottage and confronting him with 
Percy Cudlipp, a trained interviewer, why 
not move a camera into an ordinary 
meeting of the local management com- 
mittee and let our leader deal with some 
of the questions put by its members? 
“They would not be better questions, but 
the programme would emphasise human 
relationships rather than political ones. 

Similarly, we would make better use of, 
say, Mr. Callaghan, by putting him in an 
informal meeting of Cardiff dockers (with 
whom he would be on Jim-and-Joe terms) 


and just televising what happens. Ot 
would it be beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility to send a mobile camera out with 
a canvassing team? 

The best TV programmes are those 
which require the minimum of staging 
and the best performers are the least 
self-conscious (animals in their natural 
surroundings being the most successful of 
all). The more we put our leaders in thei 
natural surroundings the better out 
chances of impressing the viewer-voter. 


RAYMOND FLETCHER 


Putting Things Right 


LIKE most people connected witk 

the Labour Party I have reac 
with considerable interest the recen 
Daily Mirror criticisms of our Party 
particularly the last one which deal 


with Party machinery. 

I would like to air my views on_ the 
subject through the medium of Labow 
Organiser, in the hopes that I may at th 
least prompt some thought amongs 
others who like myself desire a permanen 
Labour Government for this country. 

My suggestions are: 

(1) Every constituency to have a full 
time agent, paid by Head Office, thu 
relieving him of the fear of being sluns 
out of a job if he can’t raise his salary. 

The immediate question is, of course 
how do Head Office get the money to: 
this, and it is here that I really stick m1 
neck out, because my first proposal is t 
cut all the Regional Offices and divert thi 
finance and manpower into the place 
where the good can really be done—th 
constituencies. 

Secondly, all sponsoring monies to b 
paid direct to Head Office—excludin; 
those, of course, payable at actua 
election times. 

Thirdly, by a levy based on know1 
Labour vote by each and every con 
stituency. This is probably the larges 
money raiser of the lot and would shar 
the burden much more equably than a 
present. I am, unfortunately, unable t 
quote figures on these issues; perhap 
Head Office can help here? But simpl 
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arithmetic does show that a constituency 
having 20,000 Labour votes, which. now 
pays an agent £500, could afford 6d. per 
voter, which would bring in an income of 
around £300,000—only {15,000 short of 
the amount required to pay 630 agents 
£500 each. 

(2) Cut out all the internal bickering 
and back biting that runs so rife in many 
areas. 

(3) Keep the machine running for 365 
days each year—not just at election times. 

(4) Educate the younger electors and 
potential electors. 

(5) Prepare and publicise a full and 
true socialist policy and really tell the 
people what we would do on each and 
every issue at stake. Hammer the Tories 
all the time with logical straightforward 
socialism. 

Most of these items are greatly depend- 
ent upon the agent, and particularly with 
having a full-time agent. But each and 
every party worker will do well to ask 
himself or herself whether all is right in 
their constituency. 

The Labour movement is a_ great 
movement, a national movement, but it 
can only remain so by the rank and file 
getting down to the job. We have only 
sweat and blood to answer the Tory 
purse, but it is the blood of the largest 
-and most powerful section of the com- 
munity. 

It is no good laying all the blame on 
apathy without asking ourselves why the 
apathy exists. Ours is the blame and 
ours the task—let’s get on with it and 
make 1960 another 1945. 


T. D. COOK 


| Train Our Candidates | 


3 I. hear a lot about our method 
‘ of appointing and training full- 
time agents, but what about the 
way we pick our Parliamentary 
candidates? 

Anybody who wishes to become an 
agent has to enter into competition with 
all those who, having seen the post 
advertised in the Press, wish to apply for 
the job. He has to complete a standard 
form of application, giving particulars of 
himself and of his experience in the Party. 

He is expected to have taken the H.O. 
course on Organisation and Elections and 
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won a diploma: if he is a full-time agent 
already he is expected to have gained his 
Grade A certificate following an advanced 
course of study. He has to promise to 
take a Grade A certificate course if he 
has not already done so. 

The short list of applicants to be inter- 
viewed is drawn up by the local Execu- 
tive, usually with the Regional Organiser 
present to give advice. The short list is 
first approved by the National Agent, and 
then those on it appear before the General 
Committee, whose members then submit 
them to questioning before making the 
appointment. 

Not so our aspiring Parliamentarians. 
Unless the local organisations nominate a 
national figure or a local person, it is 
probable that the nominees are known to 
only a few members of the constituency 
party. The nominations do go to H.O., 
but only to ensure that they are valid 


nominations, and any member can be 
nominated, 
Atos thes selections conterence satne 


nominees address the delegates for ten 
minutes or so, and answers a few ques- 
tions. The vote is then taken. Some parties 
are more particular than others (I know 
of one candidate who was chosen in his 
absence in 1945 because his photograph 
appealed to the women delegates, who 
wanted a bit of glamour), but generally 
our methods are not strict enough. 

“ven for local council candidates more 
care is taken. They have to be selected 
from a panel approved by the General 
Committee. It is easy to check their 
claims about their public and Party work. 
Some parties insist on a course on Local 
Government as a qualification, and most 
bring nominees in front of an interview- 
ing committee before recommending 
them for the panel. 

There should be a panel of Parliament- 
ary candidates drawn up by the National 
Executive after careful examination of 
the nominee’s qualifications and char- 
acter. Agents are expected, quite rightly, 
to equip themselves for their job and why 
shouldn’t candidates? 

There should be training courses for 
candidates. And why not a full-time 
course? There is one for agents. A 
knowledge of Political Science, Econ- 
omics, Geography, Public Speaking, etc., 
would stop a lot of clangers being drop- 
ped and would give us better candidates 
and probably more M.P-s. 


OLD AGENT 


NATIONAL party cannot be 

without some form of regional 
machinery, even in a small country 
like ours. 

As early as 1913 the Labour Party 
approved the setting up of a Scottish 
Advisory Council, and on the 
reorganisation of the Party follow- 
ing World War I, district organisers 
were appointed. 


London Labour Party 


The movement in London formed the 
London Labour Party in 1914 and, between 
the wars, under the guidance of Herbert 
Morrison, it did magnificent work in 
increasing representation in’ Parliament 
and gaining control of the L.C.C. and the 
London boroughs. 

Until the second World War, the 
country was split into nine organising 
districts, each with a district organiser 
and a woman organiser. The women 
organisers were especially concerned with 
developing the work of the women’s sec- 
tions, federations, and the advisory 
councils, though they co-operated with 
their men colleagues in the general task 
of organisation. 

Mostly, the district organisers had no 
clerical assistance and worked from their 
own homes. London apart, the districts 
were very large, and travelling necessarily 
took up a lot of the organisers’ time. They 
were the main means of personal contact 
between the Party Head Office and the 
active workers in the constituencies, and 
were available to take charge of by- 
elections and do special jobs on behalf of 
Head Office. 

Federations of Constituency Labour 
Parties existed in many counties, but these 
were mainly concerned with fighting 
county council elections, not very effect- 
ively in most cases. 

The need for some other machinery 
between the Constituency Labour Parties 
and the National Executive Committee 
was apparent, and in 1937 the South Wales 
Regional Council of Labour was formed 
as the first step in providing regional 
machinery to cover the whole country. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Regional 
Council was formed in 1938, and was 
followed by Regional Councils in York- 
shire, the North, the East Midlands and 
the West Midlands during the war. 

In 1947, the Southern and the Eastern 
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Regional Councils, and in 1948, the South 
Western Regional Council were established. 
The final step was taken when South 
Wales Regional Council was extended to 
cover the whole of Wales and became the 
Welsh Regional Council of Labour. 

Unlike the other regions, the Welsh 
Council performs industrial functions in 
association with the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and the London Labour Party, 
which, after the 1950 General Election, 
took in Middlesex from the Southern 
Region, still functions as an autonomous 
body, though the Party’s London organ- 
isers work in close co-operation with it 
and its functions are similar to those of 
the Regional Councils. 

One purpose of the regional machinery 
was to bring about a measure of decentral- 
isation and to clear bottlenecks at Head 
Office. Though some regions are more 
homogeneous than others (e.g., Scotland 
with its national traditions and separate 
legal system, and Lancashire and Cheshire 
with its large cotton textile trade), all 
regions have their own special problems 
with which the Regional Councils have 
power to deal. 


Co-ordinate and Develop 


In addition, they provide the means of 
co-ordinating and developing the work ot 
their Constituency Labour Parties. Many 
of them took over the functions of the 
old county federations and made a valu 
able contribution to Labour successes ir 
county council elections in recent years 

While the old set-up provided a direc 
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contact between national unions and the 
Labour Party nationally, and between 
trade union branches and Constituency 
Labour Parties, there was no contact 
between the district organisations of the 
trade unions and the Party. 

As a result, the Party lost the services 
of many active members who, because of 
their promotion as district officers of their 
unions, were no longer able to maintain a 
close relationship with their local Labour 
parties. 


Union District Committees 


The Regional Councils remedied this 
defect by taking into affiliation regional, 
area, and district trade union organisa- 
tions. This brought into the active work 
of the Regional Councils many of the 
leading district trade union officers. 

For instance, the first Chairman of the 
Yorkshire Regional Council was Mr. 
Ernest Jones, then the General Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Mineworkers’ Associa- 
tion, the Chairman of the Northern 
Regional Council for many years was Mr. 
Sam Watson, General Secretary of the 
Durham Miners’ Association, the first 
Chairman of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil was Mr. Jack Cooper, the District 
Secretary of the National Union of 
‘General and Municipal Workers, and the 
present Chairman of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Regional Council is Mr. G. E. 
Intin, the Regional Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union. 

The Regional Council Secretaries are 
the Party’s Regional Organisers (the 
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London Labour Party appoints its own 
Secretary), and their salaries and expenses 
are a charge to national funds. 

Originally, Regional Councils received 
annual grants from Head Office, but the 
bulk of their expenditure was met from 
the fees of their affiliated organisations. 
They were the tenants of the regional 
ne and the employees of the clerical 
staif. 


Responsible for Staff 


Some three years ago the National 
Executive Committee altered this arrange- 
ment and took over full responsibility for 
the regional office accommodation and the 
clerical staff. 

The Labour Party now has its own 
offices and clerical staff in each region, 
with the exception of London, and the 
Regional Councils have the services of 
the regional organising and clerical staffs. 

The Regional Executive Committees, 
elected at the annual meetings of the 
Councils, are representative of all sections 
of the movement in the region: including 
Borough and Constituency Labour Parties, 
Women’s Advisory Councils, League of 
Youth federations, area committees of the 
Co-operative Party, district trade unions, 
and area organisations of national trade 
unions, 

They form sub-committees dealing with 
such matters as local government, trade 
union relations, Party education and 
propaganda, organisation, etc. 

The growing administrative work of the 
Regional Councils themselves, as well as 
the growth of party work generally, has 
caused the National Executive Committee 
to appoint Assistant Regional Organisers, 
and the only regions now without are the 


Yorkshire and Northern regions, while 
Scotland has two. 
League of Youth 

With these exceptions, the regional 


organising staff consists of the Regional 
Organiser, who acts as secretary to the 
Regional Council, the Assistant Regional 
Organiser, who includes League of Youth 
work among his other duties, and the 
Women’s Organiser, whose work with the 
party’s women’s organisations is under the 
direction of the Chief Woman Officer. 
The Tories have 12 area organisations 
covering England and Wales and the staff 
of each includes the Central Office Agent, 
a deputy (normally a woman where a man 
is Central Office Agent and vice versa), 
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PARTIES AND UNIONS TO MEET 


by A. L. WILLIAMS 


N a few weeks’ time the Labour 
Party Annual Conference will be 
assembling at Margate. 


If the previous conferences are anything 
to go by, some 1,500 will attend, includ- 
ing Members of Parliament and others in 
an ex-officio capacity. 


The basis of representation at the con- 
ference. is laid down in the Party 
Constitution: for Trade Unions, one dele- 
gate for each 5,000 members on whom 
affiliation fees were paid in the year pre- 
ceding the conference, and for Labour 
Parties, one delegate for each 5,000 
individual members on whom affiliation 
fees were paid. Borough Labour Parties 
and County Federations are entitled to 
one delegate each. 


Trade Unions are rarely represented by 
the number of delegates to which they are 
entitled, and if they were it would be 
impossible to find a hall large enough to 
hold the conference in—which is a diffi- 
culty as it is. 

The 73 affiliated Trade Unions at the 
last conference affiliated over 5,000,000 
members and had only 604 delegates, 
while the 611 Constituency Labour Parties 
represented had 644 delegates and in that 
year the total individual membership was 
just over 1,000,000. 


SHOW OF HANDS 


On a show of hands, the Constituency 
Labour Parties’ votes outnumber those of 
the Trade Unions, though a card vote 
frequently is called for. The card vote is 
one vote for each 1,000 members (or part) 
affliated. This gives the Constituency 
Labour Parties a further advantage, since 
each has no less than one vote, though its 
individual membership may be less than 
1,000. 


The Trade Union vote last year was 
5,071,000 and the Constituency Labour 
Parties_1,286,000, so that the Constituency 
Labour Parties had some 250,000 more 
votes than the total individual member- 


ship. 
When there are close divisions of 
opinion, they do not reveal a ‘split’ 


between the trade unionists and socialists 


. 


—which the newspapers are always dis 
covering. On every important issue 
Trade Unions and Constituency Labou 
Parties are found on either side, and ir 
fact there are as many active individua 
members in the Trade Union delegation: 
as among those from the Constituency 
Labour Parties, and most delegates from 
Constituency Labour Parties are als 
active trade unionists. 


The Agenda is made up of resolution: 
and amendments. on policy and adminis 
tration, the Report of the Nationa 
Executive Committee, which includes % 
Report of the Parliamentary Party, thi 
election of the National Executive Com 
mittee and Treasurer for the ensuins 
12 months, and the election of the Con 
ference Arrangements Committee for th« 
next year’s Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS AND AMENDMENTS 


Fach organisation represented is en 
titled to one resolution and one amend 
ment, and this applies to the larges 
Trade Union and the smallest Constitu 
ency Labour Party. Usually there ar 
over 400 resolutions. to which there ar 
about 190 amendments. 


Obviously, it is impossible for th 
Conference to deal with so many motions 
and it is the task of the Conference 
Arrangements Committee to composite a 
many.as possible. This is done by pos 
where there are only four or five motion 
on the same subject, and where there ar 
more, by consultations with delegates a 
meetings held on the Saturday before th 
conference opens. 


Even with d-astic compositing, confer 
ence is unable to deal with all the sub 
jects on the agenda, though by arrangin; 
priorities, all the important issues ar 
dealt with, the remainder being referred t 
the National Executive Committee. 


The National Executive Committe 
itself frequently presents policy statement 
to the conference and these are then th 
occasion for the big speeches from th 
platform, which usually open and clos 
the debate. 


The National Executive Committe 
Report is subject to close examination, bu 
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being a record of work done, dissatisfac- 
tion can be voiced by referring back any 
offending section. a 

The announcement of the results of the 
ballot for the National Executive Com- 
mittee is always exciting. Voting is 
sectionalised: the Trade Unions alone 
vote for their twelve members, the Con- 
stituency Labour Parties for their seven, 
and the Socialist Co-operative and pro- 
fessional organisations for their single 
member. The five women members are 
elected by the conference as a whole, and 
so is the Treasurer and the two auditors. 


By comparison, the Tory Party Con- 


ference is a dull affair. The handful of 
resolutions, having been politely debated 
are passed, are then ‘conveyed to the 
Leader’. 


_ The Annual Conference is the govern- 
ing body of the Labour Party, and with 
all its defects it does register decisions 
which represent the views of its mass 
membership, and which are binding on 
the Party. 


Let us hope that Margate is able to 
enthuse new vigour into the whole move- 
ment. Certainly this 54th Annual 
Conference will open an important phase 
in the forward march of Labour. 


WRIT FOR IRISH SEAT 


AST month we wrote of a petition 
~ being lodged at the Royal Courts 
of Justice in Belfast, seeking to 
unseat the Sinn Fein candidate, Mr. 
Philip Clarke, who was elected for 
Fermanagh and South Tyrone. The 
action in this case is being taken by 
the Unionist candidate, Lt.-Col. 
R. G. Grosvenor, who is seeking to 
be declared elected in Mr. Clarke’s 
place. 


Action has now been taken in respect 
of the other Sinn Fein candidate, Mr. 
1. J. Mitchell, elected for Mid Ulster. 
This time the House of Commons itself 
has taken action. 

On Monday, 18th July, the Attorney- 
General, Sir Reginald Manningham Buller, 
moved: 

“That Thomas J. Mitchell, returned as 
a Member for Mid Ulster, having been 
adjudged guilty of felony, and sentenced 
to penal servitude for 10 years, and 
being now imprisoned under such sen- 
tence, is incapable of being elected or 
returned as a Member of this House; 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant 
to the Clerk of the Crown for Northern 
Ireland, to make out a new writ for the 
electing of a member to serve in this 
present Parliament for Mid Uister, in 
the room of Thomas J. Mitchell, 
adjudged and sentenced as afvresaid.” 
There was some opposition to the issue 
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of a new writ and an amendment was pro- 
posed that no writ be issued but that a 
Select Committee should be appouited to 
consider the position. 

The point was made that there could 
be patriotic felons—like those in England 
who went to prison for opposing the first 
world war—and that British democracy 
might become suspect in totalitarian 
countries if Parliament insisted on a new 
election in face of the undoubted wish of 
the electors of Mid Ulster not to be repre- 
sented at Westminster. (Sinn Fein candi- 
dates have no intention of sitting in the 
House of Commons.) 

The Attorney-General stated that the 
Government was obliged by statute to pro- 
ceed with the unseating of Mr. Mitchell 
and to move a new writ. There were two 
courses open—the present course to unseat 
by Parliament; the second course could 
be by petition—-as taken in the neigh- 
bouring constituency of Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone. 

He went on to say that the objection to 
the first course was that it might have to 
be repeated time and again. The second 
course, where the unsuccessful candidate 
seeks the Seat, was condemned as a plain 
flouting of the will of the electors. : 

The Government’s motion was carried 
without a division after the amendment 
had been defeated. 

It is reported that Sinn Fein have 
already announced that if there is to be 
a by-election, it will put Mr. Mitchell up 
again. 


DEBARRED FROM PARLIAMENT 


by LEN SIMS 


HE law relating to persons who 

are disqualified from being 
elected to the House of Commons is 
very complex and includes Acts 
dating back as far as 1693. Already 
in the short life of this present 
Parliament we have read of steps 
having to be taken to legalise the 


position of three Members. 

A Bill—the House of Commons Dis- 
qualification Bill— has been laid before 
the House which, it is hoped, will clarify 
the position. It gives effect to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the 
Select Committee on Offices or Places of 
Profit under the Crown, issued in 1941. 

This Bill would replace the old Acts 
and would give far more rigid definitions. 

Clause 1 of the Bill lays down the main 
categories and these are amplified by 
several Schedules to the Bill. 

The main categories are: 

(a) those holding any of the specified 
judicial offices; 

(b) those employed in the Civil Service of 
the Crown, whether established or not, 
whether whole time or part time. 

(c) members of any of the armed forces 
of the Crown; 

(d) members of any police force main- 
tained by a police authority; 

(e) a member of the legislature of any 
country or territory outside the 
Commonwealth. ‘ 

(f) the holding of any office or place speci- 
fied in the second Schedule to the Bill; 

(g) the holding of any paid office or place 
under the Crown not described in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

The Bill provides that holders of 
Ministerial Office are not disqualified, but 
these must not be more than 70 persons 
in all; 27 being holders of specified office. 

The holders of certain government con- 
tracts and Crown pensions, who are 
already disqualified, are more clearly 
defined; so are the offices involving limited 
disqualification, and no disqualification 
at all. Included in the latter, are Justices 
of the Peace and Queen’s Counsel, and 
such persons as the Captain of Deal 
Castle and the Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland. 


It is also interesting to note that another 

clause recognises the device whereb 
Members can resign. It lays down that 
“The office of steward or bailiff of He 
Majesty’s three Chiltern Hundreds ¢ 
Stoke, Desborough and Burnham, of th 
Manor of East Hendred, of the Manor c 
Northstead, or of the Manor of Hem 
holme, shall be deemed to be a paid offic 
under the Crown within the meaning ¢ 
this Act.” Therefore, it would appea 
that this Bill will not only tidy up th 
method whereby you can enter the Hous 
but also for taking leave of it. 

Finally, the old law which allowed 
common informer to recover a {£50 
penalty for every occasion when a di 
qualified Member sat and voted, | 
abolished. ; 

This Bill will doubtless be looked upo 
with approval by all sides of the Hous 
and there should be little doubt abot 
its final approval. 


NEWS 


The Trades Union Congress (Southport, 
September 5-9) and The Labour Party Con- 
ference (Margate, October 10-14) are 
among events of werld-wide interest that 


will make newspaper headlines. 

Important topics are debated and 
decisions vital to you and to millions of 
other workers and citizens are taken. 
For full, reliable reports with shrewd, 
informed comment from expert corres- 
pondents on the spot, be sure to buy 


Labour's lively newspaper, the 


DAILY HERALD 
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[Tt was a grand sight to stand in 
the beautiful Christchurch Park 
on July 2nd and see thousands of 
people making their way to the 
uplands of this famous venue. 


Usually they number 35,000 men, 
women and children who gather annually 
to renew their faith in the grand alliance 
of Co-operation, Trade Unionism and 
Labour. But this year the record was 
broken—38,o000 were present. 


They are neither led nor marshalled. 
There are neither bands nor banners. 
Only a leisurely procession of happy 
people who have come to Ipswich from 
all parts of Suffolk to enjoy what they 
call “the best bob’s worth in the county”, 
for in addition to the speaking and the 
Singing there are sports and all the fun 
of the fair. 


They have all paid for admission: 1s. 
for adults and 6d. for children before 
the day, 1s. 6d. and gd. on the day. Of 
course, the income from the sale of 
tickets is enormous. They are sold at the 
Co-operative Society’s shops and by its 
roundsmen. They are also available 
from secretaries of Labour Parties. 


What is the programme? Who are the 
organisers? How is it done? What are 
the financial arrangements? The answers 
to these questions may help any who 
desire to emulate their Suffolk comrades. 

The programme is full and varied and 
I can only mention a few main items in 
this article. 


DOGS TOO 


canine friends come in good 
numbers through the Suffolk Kennel 
Association. The Dog Show is open to 
competitors throughout Britain and this 
year there were 550 entries. It was truly 
amazing to see so many kinds of dogs 
competing for cups to the value of 400. 
The show is, of course, a great attraction 
to dog lovers. 

George Borrow insisted that in their 
palmiest days the gladiators of Rome and 
the bull-fighters of Spain did not compare 


Our 
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SUFFOLK LABOUR FETE 
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with England’s bruisers! Well, the author 
of the Flaming Tinman would have seen 
much to delight his soul at the Suffolk 
Co-operative and Labour Fete, for there 
ee Paes fights provided many a 
thrill. 


Even had they been aware of Edith 
Summerskill’s objections the fans would 
not have been dissuaded! So there they 
were in a milling crowd cheering the 
winners and never failing to give a ‘big 
hand’ to the courageous losers. Suffolk is 
determined that the noble art of pugilism 
shall never die! 


JUNIOR CHOIR 


There are all sorts of enjoyments tor 
children and they obviously make the 
most of them. On the cultural side the 
Ipswich Co-operative Junior Choir give 
outstanding performances. There are. 
numerous sports suitable for all ages. 
They have a miniature fair all to them- 
selves whilst the peripatetic and clownish 
antics of Punch and Judy fills a large part 
of the park with spontaneous and ringing 
laughter, and children’s laughter is the 
truest and richest of all laughter. 


Of the demonstration I cannot speak 
too highly. It is a wonderful experience 
in the vast amphitheatre where thousands 
have foregathered in the evening to hear 
the speeches. The sitting member (Dick 
Stokes) always presides, and this year Dr. 
Edith Summerskill, M.P., and Mr. H. M. 


Schofield were the speakers from the 
Labour Party and the Co-operative 
Movement. 


One expects to see huge demonstrations 
in densely populated and keen politically 
conscious mining areas, but in ‘marginal’ 
Suffolk it is only an annual sight. Steadily, 
however, and unremittingly the Labour 
Movement is climbing up and in the near 
future all the seats will be held by 
Labour. When that day dawns there will 
be reflected the cumulative success of the 
Co-operative and Labour Feéte. 

Now to the practical question—who 
arranges all this? ‘The Féte is organised 
by a committee which comprises two dele- 


gates each from the Co-operative Society, 
from the Co-operative Education Com- 
mittee, from the Women’s Central Guild, 
from the Trades and Labour Council, 
from each of the Constituency Labour 
Parties (except Lowestoft) and from the 
Women’s Advisory Council. 

Alternately the Chairman is _ the 
President of the Co-operative Society and 
the President of the Trades and Labour 
Council. The committee has an Organising 
Secretary (Cecil Topple’s capacity and 
enthusiasm for this kind of work is truly 
remarkable), and the Secretary of the 
Trades Council and Labour Party (he is 
also the Borough Party Agent) and the 
Secretary of the Co-operative Education 
Committee act as Joint Secretaries. The 
Regional Organiser of the Labour Party 
sits in a consultative capacity. 

The committee appoints. a working 
committee which is made up of the officers 
and the agent for each Constituency 
Labour Party. On this committee the 
Regional Organiser also acts in a con- 
sultative capacity. The officers are elected 
annually and all the work is of a voluntary 
character. It will be seen that all sides 
of the Labour, Co-operative and Trades 
Union Movements are represented and 
this is the essential basis on which the 
superstructure is built. 


THE PROFITS 


How is it financed and who takes the 
profits? As already stated there is a 
tremendous income from the sale of 
tickets. A draw also realises a surprisingly 
substantial amount. There are rents trom 
the fun-fair proprietors; from the ice 
cream vendoi1s; and from the beer tents, 
which are patronised generously by a 
thirsty and gregarious throng for each of 
whom Omar Khayyam said long ago: 

I often wonder what the vintners buy; 

One half so precious as the goods they 

sell. 

As to disbursements the first charge on 
the surplus is a proportion to reserve. The 
reserve fund is augmented each year. It 
now stands at £1,400. Should the reserve 
fall to less than {1,000 each of the 
guarantor bodies is under obligation to 
pay an agreed proportion to restore it to 
£1,000. 

Each Constituency Labour Party receives 
not less than f{100. Suitable disbursements 
are also made to the Federation of Labour 
Parties, the Women’s Advisory Council, 
the Co-operative Children’s Fund, the 


Co-operative Women’s Guilds and to suck 
deserving bodies as the St. John’ 
Ambulance Brigade and the A.A.A. 

I cannot conclude without referring t 
the final scene of this annual event—it i 
a magnificent firework display. 


WILL LEWCOCK 
TO RETIRE 


W B. LEWCOCK, Northern Regiona 
* Organiser of the Labour Party, i 
to retire at the end of this year. 

His retirement will end thirty-five year 
in the full-time service of the Labou 
Party. He became agent at Stroud i 
Gloucestershire in 1919 and after tw 
years there he took over the Newpor 
agency. 

Whilst in Monmouthshire, he played | 
prominent part in the formation of New 
port Labour Halls Limited, which sooi 
became a flourishing concern, ownin; 
well-appointed Labour Clubs in severa 
wards, no mean achievement in a tow! 
which suffered severely during the indus 
trial slump of the ’20s and ’3os. 

In 1932 he was appointed Labour Part 
District Organiser in the North-Easi 
When, in 1942, the National Executiv 
split the District into two, Will opted fo 
the new Northern District, which include 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, Durhan 
and Northumberland, and became th 
first secretary of the Party’s Norther 
Regional Council. 

Going from York to Newcastle, h 
returned to his home district. As a yout 
he worked in the Northumberland pit 
He was active in the Miners’ Union, whic 
sent him to Ruskin College before th 
first World War. 

Will is the proud possessor of a silve 
cigarette case, a present from students ¢ 
the classes of the old Plebs league, whic 
he had conducted on his return fror 
Ruskin College. 

In his work for the Labour Movemen 
Will has had the full backing of his wit 
and family. Connie Lewcock was a men 
ber of the Newport Town Council and i 
Yorkshire was Chairman of the Barksto 
Ash Constituency Labour Party. She 
now active in the Newcastle Labour Part 
and in the recent General Election w: 
Meetings Officer in Ernest Popplewell 
campaign. 
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KEEP THOSE RECORDS AND WIN 


by STANLEY PAIGE 


O the Tories won the General 
Election. Was it because of a 
more attractive policy, better organi- 
sation, or political apathy caused by 
apparent economic prosperity? 

Whatever your pet theory, I expect you 
will agree that at least in some constituen- 
cies, the Conservative organisation was far 
superior to ours. 

Why was the Conservative organisation 
superior? Because they employed full- 
time agents in practically every con- 
stituency? Certainly this may have been 
a contributory factor. 

Lack of money may also have handi- 
capped Labour in some constituencies, 
particularly in the pre-election period. 
However, the Tories are never likely to 
be handicapped by lack of funds, whereas 
this will always be a major problem to 
many local Labour parties. 

If money is the complete answer to 
political organisation, then Labour can 
expect permanent defeat. Happily this is 
not the case. 

During the election a friend worked in 
a highly marginal constituency where a 
a few hundred votes could decide the re- 
sult. They did. The constituency now 
has a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment. 


BIG MEMBERSHIP 


The Constituency Labour Party had a 
large membership and was not short of 
money. For years a full-time agent had 
been employed, but for all that Labour 
failed to hold the seat. While this can be 
attributed to a number of factors, it is 
certain that during the election campaign, 
and particularly on polling day, the agent 


was greatly hampered by a lack of 
records. 
For a_ successful election campaign, 


adequate records available at local party 
headquarters are essential. This is neces- 
sary if the party’s work is to go on un- 
hampered by changes which may take 
place in key personnel, especially the 
agent. 

An organiser need not be employed full- 
time to ensure the keeping of adequate 
records. In fact, the most valuable 
records often exist thanks to the planning 
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of one person plus the voluntary efforts of 
many. 

The primary party record is, of course, 
a marked register. Few party organisers 
fail to pay lip service to its importance, 
but there are still a great many constitu- 
ency parties which are completely without 
marked registers. The work is simple and 
can be carried out surprisingly quickly if 
enough people are asked to help. 


TWO REGISTERS 


It is desirable that there should be two 
complete registers, one in the constituency 
party headquarters, and the appropriate 
sections of the other held by the various 
wards or local parties. 

In every constituency a vast amount ot 
canyassing has taken place this year. 
Surely it is important to see that all this 
effort is not wasted, and that the intorma- 
tion secured is carefully recorded. If this 
is done the party can concentrate its 
propaganda on doubtful and Liberal 
voters. If it wishes in future campaigns 
it can also prevent the waste of time in- 
volved in approaching consistent Tory 
voters, 

The perusal of canvass cards should pro- 
vide a wealth of information about electors 
who should have applied for postal votes 
before the last election, but failed to do 
so. These persons should be carefully 
listed. Those eligible to obtain postal votes 
because of the nature of their employ- 
ment, or because they are chronically sick 
and infirm, should be approached with a 
view to making immediate application. 

A second list should be built up of 
persons likely to be eligible because of 
temporary physical incapacity. 

It is also desirable to record the names 
of those persons who are eligible for a 
postal vote because of removal from their 
borough, urban district, or rural parish. 
They can also be contacted with a view 
to registering as postal voters up until the 
publication of the next register. In the 
event of a parliamentary by-election, this 
work could prove vital. 

During the General Election many 
people offered to help in various ways. 
Some of these normally do so only during 
a General Election, while others con- 
sistently help the party whenever required. 


It is well worth while listing everyone who 
assisted the party in an active capacity. 

Particularly valuable are lists of can- 
vassers, tellers, committee room clerks and 
members who assisted with writing up 
envelopes or election addresses. In the 
case of tellers, it is useful to record the 
precise hours at which they assisted, as it 
is always possible that the nature of their 
work will allow them to help at similar 
hours. on future occasions. 

Experience shows that new organisers 
often waste many precious hours at a 
vital stage in an election campaign look- 
ing for helpers. This could frequently be 
prevented if adequate records were kept. 
It just is not good enough for the party’s 
records to exist only in the mind of Bill 
Jones, however good a ward secretary he 
may be. 

Some parties make use of polling district 
committee rooms at all elections. Others 
satisfy themselves with a comparatively 
few committee rooms excepting during 
parliamentary elections. 

It is therefore valuable to keep records 
of places which have been made available 
to the party as committee rooms. If some 
of these places have in the past not been 
entirely suitable, either because they were 
badly positioned or lacked a telephone, 
efforts should be made to find more suit- 
able premises in the period between elec- 
tions. 

Most parties have a record of car owners 
who placed their vehicles at the party’s 
disposal on polling day. It is, however, 
advantageous if the record is comprehen- 
sive and includes the size, make, and 
registration number of the vehicles and 
also the hours during which, in the past, 
they have been placed at the party’s dis- 
posal. 


POSTER SITES 


If records are kept of poster sites much 
time can be saved. Some of this informa- 
tion is readily available from local bill- 
posting companies, but much more valu- 
able is a list of party members who, during 
elections, are prepared to display double- 
crown posters. ‘This will not only save 
time during future election campaigns, 
but will also help the Agent to estimate 
his printing requirements. 

Many agents had special polling district 
and area maps prepared during the recent 
campaign. Frequently these were passed 
out to ward or polling district committee 
rooms, but were not returned. Efforts 
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should be made to see that they are se! 
back to local party headquarters and car 
fully stored for use on future occasions. 

A list of meeting places should also | 
kept. Useful details can include their fu 
postal addresses, the names, addresses, af 
telephone numbers of booking clerks | 
agents and the conditions of letting. | 
large county constituencies it is valuab 
to keep a record of meetings which cz 
be conveniently grouped together to tal 
place on a single evening. 

The names and addresses of contribi 
tors to party funds are also worth recor 
ing. Not only should the particulars | 
kept of persons who made individual don: 
tions in response to special letters, but tl 
names and addresses of supporters wh 
collected by means of individual appe 
cards should be recorded. 


POLLING RECORDS 


To enable the party’s work betwee 
elections to be properly directed, pollin 
day records should be analysed. Persot 
who promised to vote Labour and faile 
to do so should be given special attentio1 

It is also valuable to build up recorc 
of the percentage of electors—and partici 
larly Labour electors—voting in variov 
polling districts at selected stages on pol 
ing day. This type of record can, ove 
the course of several elections, become a 
invaluable guide to the election agen 
and will enable him on polling day t 
use his resources to the greatest effect. 

A file of political publications issue 
during the recent election campaign shoul 
be prepared. This file, in addition t 
printed material, ought to include dupl 
cated circulars and cuttings from loc: 
newspapers. 

Finally, may I ask you a question 
Does your constituency party keep all th 
records which I have outlined? If no 
surely this is the time for yow to tak 
action to ensure that it does so in future 


TO THE EDITOR 


SIR.—Joan Wicken’s article, ‘Dartfor 
Votes Labour’, aptly illustrates the grea 
lack of organisation in many constitu 
encies. Surely where redistribution take 
place, detailed records appertaining t 
the cast-off area should go with them 
Whilst Dartford is far. removed from | 
marginal seat, and in its present stat 
always will be, great credit should go t 
Joan Wicken for her most excellent worl 

T. L. ADDY TAYLOR. 


A EINE of £50 was imposed upon 
— Mr. J. R. S. Duke, a member of 
the Oxford City Council, for voting 
in more than one constituency at 
the General Election. The summons 
Was brought under the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1949. 


Mr. Duke, who pleaded guilty, has a 
hairdressers’ shop in Oxford but lives at 
Cassington in the Banbury constituency. 
He informed the magistrates that he 
honestly believed that he was entitled to 
two votes. 

It was stated on behalf of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions that Mr. Duke 
had, while acting as a number-taker at a 
polling station in Oxford where he voted, 
informed another teller that he had 
already voted in the county. 

The Chairman of the Bench, when im- 
posing the fine upon Mr. Duke, announced 
that there would be no disqualification 
under the Act because they were satisfied 
that there was no sinister or irregular 
motive. From that point of view there 
Was no imputation against his character. 

This case emphasises the importance of 
understanding the provisions of the 
franchise. Section 1 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1949, lays down that 
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an education officer, a publicity officer, an 
industrial organiser, and a Young Con- 
setvative organiser. 

Even with its larger regions and smaller 
Staffs. the Labour Party regional organisa- 
tion is able to give very valuable service 
to the Constituency Labour Parties, which 
perhaps only those who were active before 
the regional machinery was created fully 
appreciate. 

While the Party must be primarily con- 
cerned with organisation at the constitu- 
ency level and must do everything within 
its power to improve the standard, it must 
not only preserve its regional machinery 
but also must extend it to ensure the 
maximum degree of co-ordination and 
co-operation among all sections of the 
Party regionally. 


He Voted Twice 
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persons entitled to vote at a parliamentary 
election in any constituency shall be those 
resident there on the qualifying date. It 
also provides that a person shall not yote 
as an elector in more than one constitu- 
ency at a general election. 

Confusion sometimes arises as a result 
of the provision of Section 5 of the Act, 
which grants a non-resident vote for local 
government elections. In this case the 
non-resident vote must be for a_ local 
government authority other than the one 
in which the person resides. The letter 
‘L’ is inserted in front of the entry in the 
register so as to indicate that it can only 
be used for local elections. 

A few years ago an elector was involved 
in the costly business of obtaining relief 
from the High Court for having voted 
twice in the elections for a borough 
council. He was registered for a resi- 
dential vote in one ward and for a non- 
residential vote in another, and he had 
been advised that he could legitimately 
exercise these votes. However, in fact, 
Section 8 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1949, states that “a person 
shall not be entitled to be registered more 
than once in any local government area”, 
and Section 172 of the Act defines ‘local 
government area’ as “a county, borough, 
urban or rural district or parish”. 


New Agents 


HE National Executive -Com- 
mittee has recently approved 


the following appointments: 

MR. A. M. ANGELL — as Secretary- 
Agent for Sevenoaks. Mr. Angell has been 
trainee agent at Dorking for the past 12 / 
months and was County Organiser for the 
Surrey County Council Elections. He is 24. 

MR. K. S. PARKER — as Secretary- 
Agent for Chertsey. Mr. Parker has been 
full-time agent for nearly six years, the 
first three with Leicester and afterwards 
with Croydon. He is 29. 

MR. J. MALLEY — as Secretary-Agent 
for Barry. Mr. Malley, who is 24, has 
been Secretary of the Jarrow Local Labour 
Party for the past two years. 


PARTY ORGANISATION REQUISITES 


PRICE LIST 


BOOKS: 
Party Organisation — 1 copy 1s. 8d.; 6, 8s.; 12, 15s. 
How the Labour Party Works — 1 copy 8d.; 12, 5s. 6d.; 24, 10s. 6d 
Guide to Public Speaking — 1 copy 1s. 8d.; 6, 8s.; 12, 15s. 
Conduct of Parliamentary Elections — 7s. 4 
Conduct of Local Elections — 1 copy 1s. 9d.; 6, 7s. 6d.; 12, 13s, 6d. 

(state England & Wales, or London, or Scotland) 

Labour Organiser (monthly) — 1 copy 6s. 6d. per annum. 


LEAFLETS: 


Dear Neighbour (membership leaflet) — 1,000 copies 25s. 
Invitation to a Party (appeal to “Y’’ voters) — 1,000 copies 30s. 
Me, an Idealist? (Youth leaflet) — 1,000 copies 25s. 

Trade Unionists and Politics — 100 copies 3s. 6d.; 500, 15s. 
About the Labour Party — 6 copies 6d.; 12, 1s.; 50, 3s. 100, Ss. 6d. 
Members Transfer Form — 100 copies 6d.; 1,000, 4s. 

Postal Voting — 1,000 copies 10s. 

Postal Votes (12-page pamphlet) — 1 copy 4d.; 12, 1s. 8d.; 50, 5s. 


Collectors’ Books — 3d. each. 

Collectors’ Pads — 6d. each. 

Membership Application Cards — 1,000 copies 20s. 

Stamps for Membership Cards in booklet form 
(supplied to Party officials only). 


360 Stamps at 1d. printed in Red .. <s .. 3d. per booklet 
120 speed Reo ;, Blue ce = 2dez 5 
120 ae eee oda », Green a 623 2056 ae 

120 is Send dee =e. ; Yellow es ae DGis ss = 
120 or iiaees OG. Erss », Grey Fe: Fae rae 6 bag a 


120 reseas ES? = » Black a = BX ee 
Constitution and Standing Orders — 1 copy 6d.; 12, 3s. 9d. 
Model Rules—Set A, Set B & C, Set D & E; Set F, Set G — 1 copy 6d.; 
12, 3s. 9d. 


POSTERS :- 


Labour Party Meeting — 1 copy 4d.; 12, 2s.; 50, 7s. 
Labour Club — 1 copy 4d.; 12, 2s.; 50, 7s. 
Labour Week (window bill) — 1,000 copies 10s. 
Who Can Vote by Post — 6 copies Is. 


Labour Party Badges (stud or brooch style) — Is. 6d. each; 15s. per doz. 
League of Youth Badges (stud or brooch style) — 2s. each; 21s. per doz. 
Printer’s Block of Party Badge — 6s. 6d. each. 


All prices include postage Please use block letters when ordering 


FROM LABOUR PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.|I 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dorrien Road. Leicester, end published by the 
Labour Party. Transport House. Smith Square. London. S.W.1. 


